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EVOLUTION OF 





A. seen by 


Operating Practices 


A TELEPHONE GIRL 


SINCE THE FIRST BIG CHANGE in operators from men to 


women, great strides have been made in telephone operation. 


Holding a customer on the line while completing his long 


distance call is one important and far-reaching step. 


Vuch 


credit is due the telephone girl of earlier days whose record 


sets a high mark for modern operators to try to equal 


INCE THE TIME a newspaper 

man talked on the first long 

distance call in America and 
Bismarck participated in the first 
long distance call in Eurone, there 
has been a slow but steady evolu- 
tion of operating practices. There 
is quite a gap between the fourth 
‘state in America and the royal cir- 
cles in Europe; but the fourth es- 
tate was leading then and is still 
several miles ahead with the cheap- 
est and fastest telephone 
in the world. 


service 


I would be bragging if I claimed 
the ability to enumerate the steps 
taken by the baby long distance 
telephone service of less than 50 
years to its present almost mature 
perfection. After all, it was a little 
past adolescence when I entered 
the service. 3ut we can take a 
glimpse at the highlights of its busy 
and progressive life. 

The first big change in operation 
was the change of operators, from 
men to women. At the beginning 
of our service all operators were 
Now they have the plant de- 
partment—and let us think we run 
the traffic department. 


boy Ss. 


Maybe after all, men are better 
creatures than we suspected; they 
did give us more than half the work. 
The next plant man you telephone 
girls pass on the street, remember 
that. You don’t have to speak or 
smile, but maybe it isn’t always nec- 
essary to look the other way. 

The fundamental of toll operat- 
ing has always been the same: The 
performance of our prescribed daily 
operating practices in such a man- 
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ner as to create pleased customers. 
All changes are for the same pur- 
pose—to better those same 
subscribers. Can you picture the 
thousands of telephone women who 
have served at one time or another 
on a long distance board, saying: 


serve 


“Magic mirror on the wall, 

Who’s the best operator of us all?” 

These are the things that would 
dwarf our efforts if each attempted 
to be Snow White’s queen in tele- 
phone operating: 

(1.) Violating secrecy of a com- 
munication. That has happened 
such few times that I believe the 
telephone girls’ unwritten code of 
ethics is almost a human voice to 


warn them when they might be 
tempted. 
(2.) Failure to be pleasant to 


customers. 
(3.) Joining in a 
campaign. 
(4.) Failure to do the best job 
possible, according to your individ- 
ual ability. 


whispering 


(5.) Ignoring an opportunity to 
do a kindness for either your cus- 


tomer or fellow-worker. 
(6.) Discourteous or malicious 
remarks to another telephone girl. 


(7.) Laziness. 


As for me, I can just hear that 
magic mirror reply: ‘She serves 
best who best pleases her customers 
and employer.” 


At the Texas Centennial held in 
Dallas in 1936, performances of 
“Cavalcade of the Americas” pre- 
sented the history of America in 
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The first big change in operation was the 


change in operators, from men to women. 


such a beautiful and inspiring man- 
ner that crowds left the show in 
awe-stricken silence. 

If it were possible for us to stage 
a “Cavalcade of Operating Prac- 
tices,” I believe our operators would 
have a greater appreciation of the 
efficiency of our present-day meth- 
ods. We would all buy us a new hat, 
just to be able to take it off to the 
girls who worked “long distance” 


with undeveloped operating prac- 
tices, inadequate equipment and 
customers unlearned in the art of 


telephony. Yet, they managed to 
make friends. 


I sort of like that telephone girl 
of yesterday, anyway. I’ll bet you’re 
saying: “No wonder, you worked 
one-half day of that yesterday, 
yourself.” But if we understood 
just what she did, we would be glad 
to know that we could give as much 
to the ones who follow us as the 
gifts she has left for us. 


How many times have you heard 
operators criticize a new practice, 


quite ignoring the fact’ that re- 
search and experimentation were 
father and mother of the new 
thought? You haven’t! Did you 








ever listen to yourself say that you 
could have done a better job of 
writing instructions if you had only 
had the chance? I have—that is, 
until the beginning of “CLR” meth- 
ods some 13 years ago. 

When I asked my first customer 
to hold the line on a long distance 
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We were completing calls, but we were an- 
noying many busy people who resented leav- 
ing their work to look for the called party—a 


stranger in many cases. 


call and completed his direct cir- 
cuit station-to-station call in one 
minute, he thought I had accom- 
plished something no other opera- 
tor in the world could do, and forth- 
with sent me a box of candy and a 
very complimentary letter. Ever 
since, I have been welcoming new 
operating practices. The candy 
probably had a more sweetening 
effect on my disposition than the 
compliment. 

In my opinion, the biggest favor 
we ever granted the great American 
people was to quit calling nearby 
telephones unless the calling party 
furnished the name or number or 
the call was emergency. We were 
completing calls, it is true, but we 
were annoying many busy people 
who resented leaving their work to 
look for the called party. They of- 
ten hunted for people of whom they 
had never before heard, and were 
haunted by strangers calling. 

At first, it was difficult to con- 
vince our subscribers that we 
should not call practically half the 
people in town for information 


when a report of “no telephone 
listed” was received. Nowadays, 
our messenger service is cheap 


enough that such annoyances are 
reduced to a minimum. 

As to‘this often-discussed busi- 
ness of collecting report charges: 
There was a time when we collected 
our report charges from pay sta- 
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tions before giving the customer 
the reports we had obtained, pro- 
viding of course that the report was 
of a chargeable nature. In case 
the charge was not paid, the report 
was always an unsolved mystery to 
the customer. Now, when I give 
a report to a party calling from a 
pay station, request a report charge 
and hear a sarcastic voice say, “Try 
and get it,” I sigh just a little for 
the old days. 

We used to believe in no secrets, 
unless it was reports. We asked 
the name of the calling party, his 
number and if his grandfather 
fought at Bunker Hill before we 
attempted to put up his call. Over- 
lap recording was hiding some- 
where behind Sherlock Holmes. We 
realize now that the message may 
go through just as well without the 
calling party’s name. However, 
when I happen to be the customer 
and call someone all of ten miles 
away, I pine for the lovely words 
I miss—my own name. 

But then, there is another impor- 
tant reason for this operating 
change. True, Dale Carnegie couldn’t 
have been wrong when he said one’s 
own name is the sweetest sound 
in the English language. He might 
also have added that one speaks it 
less distinctly than any other sound. 
That change was more important 
than spinach for good old Correct 
Recording—long may she live! 

There was once a time when all 
collect calls were charged with per- 
son-to-person rates, even if placed 
as a regular station-to-station call. 
It was worth it, too. Trying to ex- 
plain that the charges were re- 
versed was not a task for the faint- 
hearted. People nowadays are more 
accustomed to bad news. Today, 
unless a call is 20 cents or less day 
rate, the station-to-station rate still 
applies even if collect. Again, we 
see that our operating changes are 
of advantage to the customer. 

Here is an alteration in operating 
that is of advantage to us, as op- 
erators. It is the acknowledging 
of each other’s orders with “Thank 
you.” 

You know it would be impossible 
as long as we are classified as 
human beings to be courteous to 
operators we meet on toll circuits 
simply because a_ supervisor is 
within earshot, or the service ob- 
server may be in on the call. That 
is, at the time we were saying 
“Right!” to each other, it was not 
much help in keeping us from be- 
coming irritated at some action of 
a distant operator and our whole 
working day be ruined. 





A program of courtesy to dist:nt 
stations was difficult to carry cut, 
That phrase, “Thank you,” in ae- 
cepting another operator’s order 
made us unwilling angels at first, 
After a while we were somewhat 
shocked to find that we enjoyed it. 

My preference for our present 
method of combined line and re- 
cording work has already been ex- 
pressed. Before this began, we 
accepted a customer’s long distance 
call with a “Thank you, I will call 
you.” It was sometimes quite a 
vague promise. An hour “no cir- 
cuits available’ report was only a 
minor calamity then; now a 15-min- 
ute delay with such a report is an 
earthquake, with a _ sprinkling of 
hail, sleet and snow, often followed 
by excessive heat. 

At the end of five minutes’ delay 
nowadays, there are two operators 
and a supervisor watching for a 
circuit. There’s bound to be a little 
strength in numbers; and even if 
Mr. and Mrs. John Public do not 
know about it, they are grateful 
for the results. We have the best 
proof possible—increased business. 

The public notices our operating 
practices each time they change, 
probably more than we imagine. 
Not long after we started leaving 
word at the called station for the 
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in the early days it was sometimes quite a 


vague promise to accept a customer's long 
distance call with a "Thank you, | will call 
you." It was usually a long wait. 


party to call a position number in 
our town, a man asked me how 
many operators were required to 
work our toll board. I told him 
about 50 girls. It so happened that 
this subscriber’s calls were all 
routed over one circuit group, so 
it did not greatly surprise me when 
he replied: 
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Wage-Hour 


SENATE PASSES BILL carrying telephone exemption 


only. Bill goes to House and it is hoped action on it can be 


secured before Congress adjourns. In the meantime the 


Amendment 








ITH ADJOURNMENT of 
WW) coneress not far away 

amendment of the federal 
Wage-Hour Act, to obtain exemption 
of the smaller telephone exchanges 
from its provisions, hangs in the 
balance. The Senate on Tuesday, 
August 1, passed the Herring bill 

S-1234), which is solely a telephone 
measure. This bill now goes to the 
House and the wage and hour com- 
mittee of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association will 
make every effort to secure its pas- 
sage before Congress adjourns. 

The Senate committee on educa- 
tion and labor last week recom- 
mended the Herring bill on which 
favorable action was secured on the 
floor when it came up for considera- 
tion August 1. This is a telephone 
bill only, exempting “any switch- 
board operator employed in a public 
telephone exchange which has less 
than 500 stations.” The wording of 
the Herring exemption is better, of 
course, than that in the House bills. 
The bill originally provided for ex- 


“T don’t see any use of having 
all those girls. Looks to me like 
operator No. 21 does all the work.” 

If 15 years ago you had told me 
a picture might be transmitted over 
a toll line, I would have said that 
you were not as smart as you 
looked. Or if you had added that 
people would type to each other 
over a toll line anywhere within 
the United States where there were 
teletypewriting machines, I would 
probably have said “ho-hum,” or 
it might have sounded more like 
“hokum.” 

And the response would have 
been the same if you had told me 
we could go one whole day without 
a single criticism of service, that 
there would be circuits built where 
a verbal clearance would not be 
necessary, that I would be such a 
sissy as to ask the next girl to me 
at the board, or the supervisor, to 
assist me with my subsequent at- 
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Hangs in Balance 


emption of exchanges having 1,000 
subscribers but was changed by the 
Senate committee to 500 stations. 

It is hoped that action may be 
secured in the House on the Herring 
bill before adjournment. As_ the 
“spend-lend” bill was killed in the 
House on August 1, Congress had 
completed action on its major pro- 
gram and adjournment was expected 
shortly. Should Congress continue 
in session beyond this week the 
chances of passage of an exemption 
bill approved by both legislative bod- 
ies will be much brighter. 

At the beginning of this week 
there was one bill in the Senate and 
four in the House, all subject to ac- 
tion on the floor. Each bill con- 
tained an amendment to exempt 
small telephone exchanges. 

Developments of last week sent 
four bills amending the Wage-Hour 
Act to the floor of the House on 
July 28. 

The House rules committee on 
July 27 approved the Norton bill 
(H.R. 5435) for early consideration 


tempt calls, that I would not have 
to stay on a through connection 
until the called station answered 
unless the call was multi-switch, 
that I would handle international 
ealls and marine service calls, and 
that I would not hear operators ar- 
gue with each other over a circuit. 

The telephone girl of an early 
day learned by trial and error— 
mostly error. We can justly be 
proud of our educational programs 
of today. It is a challenge for us 
to always do our best work. We 
wouldn’t want the girl of the gay 
nineties to say we accomplish so 
little with so much, when she ac- 
complished so much with so little. 

Anyway, let’s never waste time 
by looking back and sighing for the 
good old days, even if you worked 
during some of them. Someway, 
we never seem to remember that 
“our todays will be the good old 
days of tomorrow.” 


under an order, however, that the 
Barden bill (H.R. 7133) and the 
Ramspeck bill (H.R. 7349) both be 
considered on the floor as substitutes 
for the Norton bill. 


All three of these bills contain a 
provision exempting “any switch- 
board operator, during any calendar 
year, employed in a public telephone 
exchange which at all times during 
the preceding calendar year had less 
than 500 stations.” 

The Barden bill is the one exempt- 
ing, according to Administrator An- 
drews, some two million workers in 
agricultural processing industries. 
There are serious doubts whether 
the Senate would pass this bill and 
the President has indicated that he 
would probably veto it if passed. 

The Norton bill contains some re- 
lief for agriculture and is acceptable 
to the Administrator of the Wage- 
Hour Act. If passed, it will no doubt 
be signed by the President. 

The Ramspeck bill is a “stream- 
lined” bill which leaves out all agri- 
cultural amendments and contains 
merely the non-controversial amend- 
ments to the act. It is acceptable to 
Administrator Andrews and would 
almost certainly be signed by the 
President if passed. 

The process of acting on these 
three bills under the rules made by 
the House rules committee is that 
the House must first consider sub- 
stituting either the Barden bill or 
the Ramspeck bill for the Norton 
bill; if neither of these are substi- 
tuted, then it must vote on the Nor- 
ton bill. The House, it was thought, 
would be more likely to pass the 
Barden bill than either of the others. 
And that might mean the end of 
omnibus amendments to the Wage- 
Hour Act at this session. 


In addition to the foregoing bills, 
the House labor committee on July 
27 approved a “streamlined bill” 
containing only the non-controversial 
amendments. This is_ practically 
identical with the Ramspeck bill. 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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in the Nation’s Capital 





by Francis X. Welch 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


BACKGROUND OF James L. Fly, new chairman of the FCC, 


gives idea of what may be expected from him in his new 


work. ... He is well grounded in utility regulatory law... . 


Chairman McNinch had to contend with attacks on all sides 


HE LAST time your corres- 
i pondent had occasion to meet 
James Lawrence Fly was dur- 
ing the 1938 Christmas holidays, 
when both appeared on the same 
speakers’ platform at the national 
meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools in Chicago. He 
was then general counsel for the 
TVA. The topic assigned involved 
the electric power policy of the TVA. 
While the program was not arranged 
with the idea of a debate in mind, 
the law school professors probably 
expected from Messrs. Fly and 
Welch a variety of opinions. At any 
rate, that is what they got. 


What was said about TVA that 
day is all water over the dam now 
in view of the recent surrender of 
the private power industry in the 
Tennessee valley. But in the proc- 
ess, this writer did get an oppor- 
tunity for a close-up study of the 
man who will soon take the helm of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


Be it said at the outset that 
3rother Fly is no ranting radical. 
He is not even a New Dealer in the 
more bombastic style of those who 
crusade under that banner. Matter 
of fact, he entered the federal serv- 
ice back in 1929 when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s political future was still 
only a gleam in Jim Farley’s eye. 
He came on the job as a special as- 
sistant attorney general to present 
some anti-trust cases which were go- 
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ing on under the Hoover administra- 
tion. 

From the standpoint of technical 
politics, Fly is a Democrat. Born 
and raised in Dallas County, Texas, 
it would have been somewhat diffi- 
cult for him to be anything else, be- 
cause folks in that section often get 
to be middle-aged without ever see- 
ing a white Republican. 

In 1917, Fly, after a prep school 
course, entered the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis and graduated a naval 
officer in 1920. He stayed in the 
Navy for three years with the Pa- 
cific fleet and then entered Harvard 
Law School, from which he grad- 
uated with honors in 1926. He was 
practicing with a New York City law 
firm when he received the call to 
public service. 

You have probably read this much 
and more about Mr. Fly’s’_ back- 
ground in the press since he was 
named by the President to the FCC; 
but your correspondent has sketched 
over the highlights to bring out two 
characteristics of the new chairman: 
(1) that Fly is a man bred to mili- 
tary discipline; and (2) that Fly is 
well grounded in the law. 

Now it is this combination of a 
lawyer and an officer that does much 
to explain the man Fly. He serves 
higher authority and serves it well, 
without quibble or question. Wheth- 
er it’s Herbert Hoover in 1929, or a 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1939, or 
somebody else again in 1941, he is 


the kind of a public servant who 
grasps the prevailing policy quickly 
and executes it promptly, carefully, 
and intelligently. As Bonaparte once 
remarked: “All politics are alike to 
a real soldier.” 

Look through all the law briefs 
and fewer speeches of Fly, scan nis 
testimony before the various con- 
gressional committees on TVA af- 
fairs, and you will always find the 
cautious, canny public servant 
never the flaming reformer. Always 
he has reflected administration pol- 
icy—never has he appeared to at- 
tempt to mold it, nor even ventured 
more than a stereotyped interpreta- 
tion of it. 

Here is a sample passage of his 
testimony before the House Military 
Affairs subcommittee only last May 
19th on the subject of liberalizing 
TVA’s bonding authority: 


Mr. Clason (D. of Massachusetts). 
The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
got the power now without any further 
legislation, to pay further sums of its 
income in the way of taxes to taxing 
authorities? 

Mr. Fly. I should be reluctant to so 
advise this committee or our board. 
We think that is a matter for the dis- 
cretion of Congress. 

Mr. Clason. I was just thinking; Mr. 
Krug (TVA engineer) has spoken of 
the fact that you are doing business on 
a 15-per cent margin of safety, paying 
5 per cent of it now to Tennessee and 
Alabama, and that leaves 10 per cent 
for the others. Are you in a position, 
or do you, as a matter of law, have the 
right to pay that 10 per cent over 
without further authorization from 
Congress to taxing authorities as you 
see fit? 

Mr. Fly. Our board has not specifi- 
cally gone into that, sir, and this is an 
offhand opinion, but I do feel fairly 
definite on it, and I believe the com- 
mittee would agree with me that | 
should not advise the board that, with- 
out the specific permission of Congress, 
it should undertake to pay taxes to the 
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states upon federally-owned properties, 
and I am quite sure that no case in the 
courts has gone so far as to approve a 
tax by the states upon United States 
p) erty. 

Ir. Clason. I agree with that, but 
ha you got authority to just turn 
over any part of that as you see fit, to 
make up these taxes that the people 
down there claim that they have lost? 

ir. Fly. It is my present opinion 
that we do not, sir. 


Critics say of Fly that he has been 
less than frank in his repeated con- 
stitutional advocation of TVA as be- 
ing “primarily” a navigation and 
flood-control project, in which elec- 
tric power is only an “incidental by- 
product.” Forthright utility execu- 
tives have wondered how Fly could 
argue this point with a straight face 
before the highest court in the land 
when everybody, including the jus- 
tices on the bench, knew perfectly 
well that public power operation is 
the be-all and end-all of TVA’s ex- 
istence from a practical as well as a 
political standpoint. 

But criticism along this line con- 
fuses equivocation for what is or- 
dinary legalism. True, TVA now 
has a virtual monopoly on the elec- 
tric power production in the Ten- 
nessee valley, after having chased 
private enterprise out of business. 
This very fact rebutts the idea that 
electricity is a mere incident in the 
life of the TVA. But the TVA Act 
says nothing about that. And when 
Mr. Fly went into the court room he 
argued solely on the TVA Act and 
the “intent of Congress” without 
taking ostensible notice of the reali- 
ties of TVA’s actual operation or 
business objectives. That is the way 
lawyers are, and that is generally 
what they get paid for. 

Here is the way Mr. Fly expressed 
it in his speech to the law school 
professors in Chicago last December 
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Congress, concerned with the cost 
of the navigation, flood-control, and 
national defense undertakings in con- 
nection with the Tennessee river, seized 
upon this time-honored conservation 
idea of avoiding waste of water power 
as a means of financing the project. 
Accordingly, the act provided—always 
in subordination to navigation and 
flood control—for the installation of 
generators at the dams and the acqui- 
sition of transmission lines and the sale 
of power. Within a few years the 
dams, when operated for navigation 
and flood control, will have a total firm 
power capacity of 570,000 kilowatts. 

The authority’s power activities are 
concerned with, and are limited to, the 
disposition of this government-owned 
power. There is no purpose to regu- 
late utilities, and there is no regulation 
in a legal sense. Any results which 
might be termed regulatory in fact are 
merely collateral effects of measures 
expressly and actually desi»ned to mar- 
ket the government’s power and to 
bring about a widespread distribution 
of its benefits. 





Reconcile that, if you can, with 
TVA’s part in running private 
power enterprise completely out of 
the Tennessee valley. This brings 
up Fly’s greatest victory as legal 
counsel for the TVA a victory 
which will stand like the sword of 
Damocles over the heads of all forms 
of private utility investment as long 
as it remains the opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

You may recall that Fly as TVA 
counsel had to defend it from two 
powerful attacks against its consti- 
tutionality. The first was the 
called “Ashwander case” in which 
the minority stockholders of the 
Alabama Power Co. sued their own 
corporation to prevent what they be- 
lieved was the execution of an illegal 
contract for the interchange of 
power with the TVA. In this case 
TVA (1) challenged the jurisdiction 
of the minority stockholders to bring 
such a suit; and (2) relied on the 
national defense power of the federal 


So- 


government under which Wilson 
dam (Muscle Shoals) was erected. 


John Lord O’Brien, Buffalo attor- 
ney who did the court work with Fly 
on this case, argued both points vig- 
orously, but the court disagreed with 
TVA on the jurisdictional issue and 
upheld TVA on the merits only to 
the extent of conceding that Wilson 
dam had been lawfully constructed 
as part of the national defense dur- 
ing the great war and that the gov- 
ernment was authorized to peddle 
electric power generated therefrom. 


RIENDS of the TVA hailed this 

Ashwander decision as a great 
victory but Fly was not satisfied. 
He did not like the way the court 
carefully restricted its constitutional 
blessing to Wilson dam. So when 
the second constitutional attack was 
made on TVA by 19 power com- 
panies operating in the TVA area, 
Fly, with characteristic persever- 
ance, renewed the jurisdictional de- 
fense. He knew that if the court 
would once throw out such cases, the 
TVA would be safe from all further 
legal harassment. 

Justice Stanley Reed, then solici- 
tor general, tried the case for TVA 
in the courtroom and was reported 
to be somewhat doubtful about risk- 
ing the government’s position upon 
the jurisdictional defense that the 
19 power companies had no standing 


even to question the validity of 
TVA’s operations. 

But that is the way the court 
finally decided the case and gave 


TVA the victory for which Fly was 
really working. As a result no util- 
ity company will ever again be able 
to question commercial competition 
from its own federal government in 
any court in the land. And that goes 
for telephone companies, too, if the 
occasion should ever arise. 
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The Florida Telephone Corp., with headquarters in Leesburg, Fla., erected an attractive sign board near Leesburg and another near Ocala 
welcoming tourists to those towns and advertising local attractions. The Leesburg sign on left invites visitors to the Venetian Gardens and to 
the annual National Fresh Water Bass Tournament. The Ocala sign draws attention to the city's ideal climate as a winter tourist center and 
to fishing, golf, shuffleboard and National Forest Recreational Areas available. Otto Wettstein III is district manager of the Florida corporation. 
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role of the federal 


The 
ment as a public utility operator in 


govern- 


competition with private business 
may be as unconstitutional as a wash 
tub of bonded Bourbon would have 
been ten years ago. But the U. S. 
Supreme Court has said that private 
business and individual taxpayers 
have no right to complain about it. 
And since it is hard to conceive of 
anybody else being interested enough 
to raise the question, public owner- 
ship of utilities has thus been judi- 
cially isolated from legal attack. 
When the feud broke out in TVA 
between the former chairman, A. E. 
Morgan, and David Lilienthal, Fly 
was placed in a somewhat embar- 
rassing position. By temperament he 
was disposed to follow the leader, 
but here was the grave question as 
to who was the real leader and who 
had the real authority. It was not 
long, however, before the White 
House tipped its hand that David 
Lilienthal’s anti-utility policies 
would have the real backing of the 


White House. After that Fly fol- 
lowed the “majority” of the TVA 
board. 


Indeed, in the course of the con- 
gressional investigation of TVA, 
Fly was reported to have been par- 
tially responsible for attempting to 
gag TVA employes from testifying 
in favor of Dr. A. E. Morgan. This 
“order” to TVA employes not to talk 
was later modified. But at least one 
Republican member of the TVA con- 
gressional investigating committee 
still believes that Fly was responsi- 
ble for what he thought were high- 
handed dictatorial tactics of the 
TVA. 


N PERSONAL appearance Fly is 
if a long, lean, soft-spoken Texan. 
At times he may appear positively 
sleepy, but it would be a grave mis- 
take to draw such a conclusion. He 
has a mental agility and depth of 
perception that belie his easy-going 
manner. He has a corking good 
sense of humor which bobs up at the 
most unexpected times and places. 
To this writer, Fly’s predominant 
characteristic is his patient, plug- 
ging perseverance. “That fellow is 
well named,” said a power utility 
executive once. ‘He is as persistent 
as a cow fly.” 

This background gives us a little 
something to go on in speculating as 
to what to expect from Fly.as chair- 
man of the FCC. We may expect, 
first of all, that he will accurately 
and faithfully reflect administration 
policies. However, we can expect 
that he will do this diplomatically 
and cautiously; something which 
could not always be said of the con- 
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duct of his predecessor. As a man 
used to discipline himself, Fly prob- 
ably will carry on McNinch’s objec- 
tive of molding the FCC staff into 
more perfect “harmony.” 

But when we try to imagine what 
will happen when Fly comes up 
against the immovable opposition of 
some of his fellow members on the 
commission, we cannot do much more 
than wonder. After all, there is an- 
other ex-Naval officer on the FCC far 
more experienced in communications 
matters than Fly, who has not al- 
Ways seen eye to eye with adminis- 
tration policies and who would 
absolutely refuse to take dictation 
under any circumstances. 

The reference is to Commissioner 
Craven. This writer’s guess is that 
in any such collision Fly’s legal 
training will come to the top, and he 
would be disposed to work out a com- 
promise rather than risk open 
breaches which have characterized 
the commission’s record in the past. 

On the subject of public utility 
regulation Fly is perfectly at home 
and should bring to the commission 
a legal knowledge in that field which 


the commission can well afford to 
gain. 
Some observers lean to the view 


that Fly is a public ownership ad- 
vocate because of his activities with 
the TVA. That is not necessarily so 
for reasons above mentioned. Be- 
cause he has been public ownership’s 
lawyer it does not necessarily follow 
that Fly himself believes in the pol- 
icy of universal public ownership of 
utilities, even for electric power 
companies. The very fact that he 
has carefully avoided personal com- 
mitment on that subject leaves the 
question wide open. 

But it is safe to say that he will 
be interested in the telephone end of 
the commission’s business, more per- 
haps than any member of the com- 
mission. After all, Fly’s principal 
qualification for his job is his famil- 
iarity with utility regulation. Al- 
though he obtained this background 
in the field of electric power, it can 
be readily applied to telephone regu- 
lation—more readily at least than to 
the field of radio broadcasting reg- 
ulation. And so, for the telephone 
industry, it should be kept in mind 
that the new chairman of the FCC 
knows his stuff meaning utility 
regulatory law from A to Z. 


parting shot about the FCC 
still needing a lot of overhauling, 
here is an amusing comment from an 
editorial in the Baltimore Sun: 


A PROPOS of Chairman McNinch’s 


“The official reason given for the 





resignation of Frank R. McNinch «s 
chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is ill-health. Of 
course, it is well known that when an 
officeholder resigns on that ground 
the reason may be actual ill-health 
or it may be simply that the politi- 
cian is in bad odor with his official 
superiors. 

In the case of Mr. McNinch, hor 
ever, we believe it really was _ ill- 
health, not on account of the official 
announcement, but because there is 
corroborative evidence. It has been 
months, now, since any jobholder of 
the FCC came flying out of the win- 
dow to land on his ear in the gutter. 
Frank McNinch must be sick.” 

But aside from his unfortunate 
physical complications there are 
plenty of things which go with the 
job of FCC chairman to make anyone 
sick. McNinch had to contend with 
attacks on all fronts. He had to 
worry about administration pres- 
sure, anti-administration politics, 
the censorship bugaboo, complaints 
about culture, education and religion 
on the radio. 

No human being could hope to sat- 
isfy everybody in such a spot. All 
of which is a thought for Mr. Fly. 
Anyway, let us hope that now the 
Navy seems to be moving in on the 
FCC, the situation will be well in 
hand by the time Congress returns 
next January. 


— 


Station Gains and 
Losses During June 

The New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Boston, Mass., reports 
a gain of 8,883 telephones in June, 
compared with an increase of 6,039 
instruments in 1938. 

The Telephone Co. 
had a gain of 595 telephones in 
June, bringing the cumulative net 
gain for the first half of the year to 
30,072. 

During June the Southern California 
Telephone Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
had a net loss of 312 stations. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania had a net station loss in June of 
2,170, against a loss of 4,415 in June, 
1938. In six months the company had 
a net station gain of 21,474, against a 
gain of 3,889 in the corresponding 
period of 1938. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and its subsidiaries report prelim- 
inary consolidated loss of 476 stations 
for June, compared with a gain of 
4,482 stations in May and a loss of 
1,873 in June, 1938. 

For the first six months, the net 
gain was 34,970 stations, compared 
with a gain of 16,497 in the first half 
of 1938. 


June, 
Michigan Bell 
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MICHIGAN INDEPENDENTS 





By JOHN G. REYNOLDS 


Look at Conditions 


THE WAGE-HOUR law, REA and mounting taxes occupied 


the attention of Michigan telephone men at their convention. 


Attendance and enthusiasm displayed prove that members 


of the Michigan Independent Telephone Association realize 


the many advantages to be obtained from their organization 


EALIZING more and more the 
R many advantages and benefits 

to be gained from the work of 
their state organization, members of 
the Michigan Independent Telephone 
\ssociation attended their annual 
gathering in larger numbers than 
has been noted in recent years. The 
attendance of the present associa- 
tion’s fourth annual convention 
held July 26 and 27 at Hotel Olds, 
Lensing was 160, and the entire 
group showed unceasing interest in 
all proceedings of the two-day meet- 
ing. 

With this progress toward a 
strong and influential association, 
present members are looking forward 
to the day when 99 per cent of the 
Independent telephone companies in 
the state are members. President 
O. M. Vaughan, of South Haven, in 
his annual address urged present 
members to put forth every possible 
effort to add at least one member 
to the organization’s membership list 
during the coming year. 

The first day of the convention was 
given over to the reports of the offi- 
cers and to discussions of the asso- 
ciation’s business. The annual ban- 
quet that evening brought out a good 
crowd which provided its own en- 
tertainment under the direction of 
Guy Green, general supervisor of 
traffic, Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 
Detroit. And Mr. Green proved him- 
self to be a capable and versatile 
master of ceremonies. 


The second day was devoted to ad- 
dresses on current subjects of partic- 
ular interest to Michigan telephone 
companies. Starting with a question- 
box and a round table discussion the 
program moved along in rapid se- 
quence until at the convention close 
those in attendance had heard dis- 
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DR. O. M. VAUGHAN, of South 


Haven, re-elected president of the 


Michigan association, in his annual ad- 
dress discussed the increased costs of 
telephone operation, effects of legis- 
lation on the industry and value of edu- 
cating public to problem of providing 
it with service at reasonable rates. 


cussions on rural electrification, the 
Wage-Hour law, taxes and many 
other subjects of importance to the 
men and women who are trying to 
successfully operate their compa- 
nies and at the same time comply 
with all the rules forced upon them 
by state and national legislative 
bodies. 

Directors and officers were elected 
as follows: President, O. M. 
Vaughan, South Haven; vice-presi- 
dent, W. J. Melchers, Owosso; and 
secretary - treasurer, Jane McNally, 
Lansing. 

Directors: District No. 1, H. R. 
Christianson, Muskegon, and R. C. 
Smith, Homer; District No. 2, Chas. 


W. Cheeney, Chesaning; H. S. Brad- 
street, Rollin, and W. R. Stafford, 
Port Hope; District No. 3, B. R. 
Sage, Central Lake, and Ernest 
Sprague, Lake City; and, District 
No. 4, L. W. Reynolds, Ontonagon. 

At the first session of the conven- 
tion on Wednesday afternoon, July 
26, C. W. Otto, secretary of the Lan- 
sing Chamber of Commerce, ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to the tele- 
phone people and paid a glowing 
tribute to the value of the telephone 
industry to the state of Michigan. 

Chas. W. Cheeney, of Chesaning, 
after responding to the welcome ex- 
tended by Mr. Otto urged each mem- 
ber to give his help and assistance 
to the association’s plans for increas- 
ing its membership. 

In presenting the secretary-treas- 
urer’s report, Mrs. Jane McNally, of 
Lansing, gave figures which indi- 
cated that substantial progress is be- 
ing made by the association. The 
association membership now totals 
154, representing an increase of 15 
since the 1938 convention. The pres- 
ent membership consists of 70 char- 
ter members, 67 associate individual 
members and 17 manufacturer asso- 
ciate members. 

President Vaughan’s Annual 

Address 

In his address as president, Dr. 
Vaughan discussed the increased 
costs of successfully operating a tele- 
phone business, the effects of legis- 
lation on the telephone industry and 
the value of educating the public rel- 
ative to the problem of providing it 
with service at reasonable rates. 

“The past year has shown a very 
large growth of the telephone indus- 
try—more subscribers and a great 
increase in the amount of toll busi- 
ness,” said Dr. Vaughan. “But on 
account of increased costs of labor 
and material, plus increased costs 
due to increased taxes, the net pro- 
ceeds were less than in the preceding 
year. 

“During the past year we have 
proved again the advisability of hav- 
ing an association of the Independent 

(Continued on page 20) 
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This typical Strowger installation shows the extra space customarily provided on the 
frame for future expansion. Extra switches are. easily slipped into place as needed. 





\ MEETS LOAD FLUCTUATIONS 
ISISILY, QUICKLY AND ECONOMICALLY 


@ This simplified diagram shows how inter- 

changeable Strowger Automatic Step-by-Step 

units are assembled to form an exchange. 

Installing a Strowger exchange consists largely 

of setting up unit type frames and mounting 

unit type shelves equipped with multiple banks 

and with jack-ended switches in place. Shelves 

and banks are wired at the factory, leaving 

only a relatively small amount of cabling, 

cross connecting, etc., to be done on 

the job. 

This shows clearly the basic reason for 

Strowger flexibility—namely, unit design. 

It is easily seen that such equipment units 

are readily adapted to every variety of 

floor shape or room construction, even 

where the available space is divided 
between different floors. 

Equally important is the ease and 

economy with which subsequent 

additions and changes can be 

made to meet increases and 

changes in load and traffic. Usually 

enough extra shelf space is 


provided originally so that facili- 


ties can be enlarged merely by slip- 
ping additional unit switches into place, 
and changes in relative traffic can be 
quickly met by shifting switches from 


one frame to another, or from one 


exchange to another. Even when unusual 


and 


shelves, these are easily and quickly 


expansion requires new frames 
installed with very little expense and no 
interruption to service. 

First cost is important, of course. But 
equally so is the cost of future additions 
and changes. It will pay you to study 
carefully whether such changes can be 
met easily, quickly and economically and 
without service interruption, as can be 
done with Strowger Step-by-Step equip- 
ment—or whether thev will require you 
to tear your exchange apart completely 
and rebuild and reinstall it again — a 
costly process. Ask for more informa- 


tion on Strowger unit construction — a 


fundamental advantage in design which 





means more profit to you in years 





to come. 
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telephone companies of Michigan. 
With the aid of our members we have 
been able to give all congressmen a 
true picture of what the Wage-Hour 
law would do the telephone compan- 
ies of Michigan. 


Our association has made progress 
during its four years of existence— 
but there are yet a great number 
of the smaller companies which are 
receiving benefits from the work we 
do without giving us their support by 
becoming members. Membership in 
the Michigan Independent Telephone 
Association automatically carries a 
membership in the national associa- 
tion. 

Our national organization is doing 
a great work for the telephone com- 
panies of the United States. Its 
work alone on the wage and hour 
question is worth more to any com- 
pany than the dues would cost for 
a great many years. I also wish to 
urge our members and all telephone 
people in Michigan to keep better 
posted on telephone matters by read- 
ing our national trade magazines. 
These magazines always contain a 
great deal of technical information 
that is beneficial to all telephone 
workers. 


Legislative Bodies Hurting Labor 

“T believe that our legislative 
bodies are honestly trying to help 
labor—but the fact is they are hurt- 
ing labor when they cause the cost 
of running small telephone exchanges 
to be so high that people will not 
spend the amount necessary to pay 
the increased rates for service. Tele- 
phone companies are, therefore, 
forced to install automatic dial equip- 
ment and thus force people out of 
employment. 

When our government has taught 
our people that money is free, but 
has not made it plain to them that 
in the end they will have to pay the 
bill, I believe they have done more 
harm than good in the expenditure 
of so-called “free” money. 

You and I are going to pay 
through taxes—mostly indirect—for 
all of their “free” money. It is easy 
enough for our legislatures and gov- 
ernment to tell us what we have to 
pay in taxes and for labor, but they 
cannot force the public to take tele- 
phone service at increased rates— 
and the only way a telephone com- 
pany can obtain the money to pay 
the increased operating costs is to 
increase rates. 


“The reduction of intrastate toll 
rates would cost every small company 
at least a dollar per station per year. 
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When 10 per cent of our subscribers 
use 90 per cent of the toll, it means 
that we must replace the lost revenue 
by collecting it from the remaining 
90 per cent of our subscribers. 

All of these increased costs of tele- 
phone service mean only one thing 
and that is increased rates. The 
amount of time it takes for a com- 
pany to get its rates adjusted to 
meet the increased costs is usually 
so long that a small company will 
go broke waiting—or the capital in- 
vested will not receive any interest 
during that period. 

Telephone companies are to blame 
for such conditions because they 
have not educated the public as to 
the true facts regarding the cost of 
operating a telephone company—and 
impressed upon the public the fact 
that all costs of operation must even- 
tually come from the subscribers. 

The minute our subscribers realize 
this they will put so much pressure 
on the politicians that they will re- 
frain from adding costs that tele- 
phone subscribers will have to pay. 
If our subscribers realized that they 
would have to pay the cost of the 
Wage-Hour law, they would not 
stand for it. 

We must find some effective means 
of presenting the true facts to our 
subscribers. And the facts must be 
so presented, that they will soon re- 
alize that a large part of their tele- 
phone bills goes for taxes for the 
increased costs of operation so oblig- 
ingly heaped upon us by a money- 
spending government. 


The FCC Report on Its Special 
Investigation of the Bell System 

“The report of the one-sided in- 
vestigation of the Bell System by 
the FCC should make every telephone 
company ‘Stop! Look and Listen!’ 
It is easy for the management of 
Independent companies to say ‘This 
just affects the Bell System,’—but 
we should remember that what the 
government does to the Bell System, 
it will eventually do to the Inde- 
pendent companies. 

If the government ever gets a law 
that means each individual telephone 
company must pay the government 
for the costs of regulation, we cer- 
tainly will be on dangerous ground. 
The successful management of any 
business means growing up with that 
business, knowing all about it, know- 
ing the different angles (both physi- 
cal and financial), and a good knowl- 
edge of what the public demands 
from the business. 

I do not believe any government 
can run a business better than indi- 
viduals—at least, that point has not 


been successfully demonstrated. If 
the government ever takes over the 
telephone business, the change will 
result in two things—poorer service 
and higher costs. 


Commissions Do Not Knou 
the Facts 


“Our state commissions have not 
had a true picture of small telephone 
companies put before them, because 
our small companies through failure 
to keep the proper records and to 
maintain adequate accounting sys- 
tems have been unable to present the 
real facts. 

One of the main reasons for hav- 
ing an association and the purpose 
of having this convention is to help 
all of us obtain the views of other 
people as to the best methods of giv- 
ing service to the public at the least 
possible cost and to know how to cor- 
rectly figure such cost. If we were 
in a position to present the true facts 
to our regulatory commission and 
have our books and correct figures 
to back them up, we would find the 
commission taking a fair attitude on 
granting rates that would allow a 
fair return on the capital invested. 

We must show the public that we 
need its assistance in informing 
taxing bodies that it cannot afford 
to pay the high rates which taxes 
and legislation are creating. 

Most telephone companies have 
regained subscribers in the cities but 
farm subscribers have not returned 
in numbers as before the depression. 
What can we do to regain our farm- 
ers as subscribers at rates which will 
justify building and maintaining 
proper lines? 

Although a telephone is a necessity 
to every farmer for fire and police 
protection and emergencies, we are 
forced to compete for his dollar with 
the automobile, radio and electrical 
appliances. Until a farmer has the 
value and necessity of a telephone 
brought home to him because of a 
fire or a severe case of sickness, he 
fails to realize the need for a tele- 
phone. 

At the present time we are not 
in a position to offer farmers serv- 
ice except at an unattractive cost. 
This has been caused by the many 
increased costs of furnishing service 
to the farmer. I do not believe that 
anyone knows how we can regain 
the farmer subscriber and charge 
him a fair rate that will allow the 
company to pay the costs of opera- 
tion, receive a fair return on the 
money invested and give the farmer 
good service. 


I do know that the telephone com- 
panies will meet the farmer at least 
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ties. The modern, hot-dip galvanizing process 
used in their manufacture produces a heavy, 
uniform coating of zinc that provides a sturdy 





resistance to constant exposure to the elements 
Zinc applied by this process bonds perfectly with 
the steel base due to the alloying action of zinc 


with steel. The coating satisfies every service and 


laboratory test for conductivity, ductility, 
| strength and corrosion resistance 
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ECONOMY @ RELIABILITY 


Order One NOW for a 30-day Free Trial 


Reliable ringing service is 
essential in providing sat- 
isfactory telephone serv- 
ice. 

Use TELERING and pro- 
vide the MOST reliable 
service at the LEAST cost. 

Current Consumption 
negligible. 


Positively No Radio 
Interference 


Directly converts Commer- 
cial Alternating Current 
ONLY ONE CONTACT! to Telephone Ringing Cur- 


rent. 








You can always depend 


PRICE $44.00 EACH upon our full co-operation 
F. O. B. Elyria and prompt service. 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, Inc., ELYRIA, OHIO 
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ht’ s a fact! Graybar supplies every- 
thing electrical a telephone company needs. 
Completely . . . speedily . . . accurately! 
Whatever your telephone need, you'll find 
it quickly available from a nearby Gray- 
bar warehouse. 

And behind every product from Gray- 
bar stands Graybar’s reputation for re- 
liable, quality equipment... 
a reputation that goes back 
to 1869. 
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halfway and that when the farmer 
realizes the necessity of having tele- 
phone service and the actual savings 
made possible by the telephone, he 
will become a subscriber and pay a 
fair rate for service. 

Our business is one of the best. 
The recent FCC investigation proved 
that it was a clean business. It is 
a shame that the tax-payers of the 
United States had to pay 1% million 
dollars to find out that the telephone 
industry is being operated fairly and 
squarely. It is true that the tele- 
phone business is a monopoly and 
should be regulated—but why should 
it be necessary that so much of the 
subsecriber’s revenues should go for 
taxes and regulation? 

We have the opportunity of help- 
ing to educate the public as to the 
true facts of how much of telephone 
revenues goes for taxes and regula- 
tion. We should stand together in 
demanding our rights and not be 
made just a collection agency for col- 
lecting indirect taxes for our gov- 
ernment to spend. It is important 
that we work together and see that 
telephone rates do not have to be 
increased so much, because of taxes 
and other costs, that the public will 
not pay them. 

The people still rule in this coun- 
try. Let our industry be one of the 
leaders in demanding from the con- 
gressional representatives that the 
burden of taxes be lessened and busi- 
ness be allowed to absorb the unem- 
ployed of this country.” 

At the close of his interesting and 
timely address President Vaughan 
appointed the following committees: 

Resolutions: Chas. W. Cheeney, 
Chesaning; John L. Sattler, Kings- 
ley; C. E. Smith, Morenci; and L. 
W. Reynolds, Ontonagon. 

Auditing: R. C. Smith, Homer; 
R. E. Putnam, Muskegon; and W. R. 
Stafford, Port Hope. 

Nominating: B. C. Schweitzer, 
Owosso and N. H. Wing, Grass Lake. 


Service From the Customer’s 
Viewpoint 

“Better Telephone Service From 
the Customer’s Viewpoint” was the 
subject ably and interestingly pre- 
sented by Guy Green, general super- 
visor of traffic, Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Detroit. Mr. Green ef- 
fectively gave a complete analysis of 
the advantages of furnishing every 
subscriber with a type of telephone 
service which is more pleasing, more 
personalized, more individualized—a 
service that “sparkles with individ- 
ual attention.” 

“All of the Independent and Bell 
companies are mutually concerned in 
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the development of service which is 
satisfactory to the telephone - using 
public,” said Mr. Green, “and as a 
chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, it is necessary, if we are to 
furnish a high grade service which 
is constantly improving, to see that 
in every city, town, village and ham- 
let the service is sound and reliable. 

“To insure this there should be the 
closest possible contact between the 
managements of the various operat- 
ing companies so that their mutual 





W. J. MELCHERS, veteran Independ- 

ent telephone man of Owosso, was re- 

elected vice-president of the Michigan 
Independent Telephone Association. 


problems may be solved in the best 
interests of all companies. 

In the Michigan Bell company, one 
of our first steps toward providing a 
more satisfactory service was to 
make a careful review of operating 
rules to detect any which might cause 
irritation on the part of the cus- 
tomer, and to change or modify any 
such rules as were found. 

We made our review by using a 
combination of methods which served 
to give us the needed information. 
Among the methods used were: The 
management observed several con- 
tacts between employes and custom- 
ers, noted the details and pointed 
out to the employes concerned how 
the contact might have been more 
personalized and pleasing; operators 
observed the work of others and re- 
corded cases where if she were the 
customer she would not be satisfied 
with the service rendered. 

As the result of the discussion 
which followed, certain changes were 
made in our toll operating rules and 
the management’s attention was di- 
rected to the correction of certain 
operating faults.” 





Following Mr. Green’s discussio1 
a group of operators from the Lan 
sing exchange of the Michigan Bel 
company, under the direction of E. 
Foerstling, demonstrated to the audi- 
ence the advantages gained by op- 
erators discarding all mechanical 
talking phrases and replacing them 
with pleasant, natural methods which 
are more pleasing to the customer. 


Open Forum Discusses 
Wage-Hour Law 


The Thursday morning session 
opened with an address by Miller 
Dunckle, state treasurer. Mr. 


Dunckle said the entire state re- 
spected and admired the telephone 
business. He extended a hearty wel- 
come to the group in attendance at 
the convention from Governor Dick- 
inson and the other state officials. 

Dealing briefly with the subject of 
taxes, Mr. Dunckle said: “This ad- 
ministration does not believe in new 
taxes, bond issues, scrip or ‘milking 
the public.’ There are many luxuries 
of government which we would like 
to have but we intend to carry 
along without them.” 

He also expressed his appreciation 
of the advance payment of taxes re- 
cently made by the Michigan Bell 
company and stated that the payment 
tided the state of Michigan through 
a critical period. 

Following Mr. Dunckle, President 
Vaughan started the round-table dis- 
cussion by asking: “What points 
should be considered when a tele- 
phone company contemplates install- 
ing unattended automatic dial equip- 
ment ?” 

The question was answered by Guy 
Green, of Detroit. Mr. Green pointed 
out that the first consideration 
should be given to the customer 
what the service would take from 
him and what the service would give 
him; and the second consideration 
should be given to the fact that on 
such change-overs two companies 
are, as a rule, involved, and the com- 
pany furnishing the masterboard 
service should be consulted. 

The next question asked by Dr. 
Vaughan was: “What will the Wage- 
Hour law do to Independent tele- 
phone companies of Michigan?” 

W. T. King, consulting engineer of 
Lansing, answered the question by 
saying: “The majority of the com- 
panies operating in the small towns 
will be forced to double rates or go 
out of business. The $33 per week 
which some companies will be forced 
to pay for night service is more than 
one-half of our companies take in. 

“Of course they can go to dial, if 
they can obtain higher rates to just- 
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y the capital expense. But to 
vitch a small exchange of 100 sta- 
ons to dial costs from $12,000 to 
15,000; and as Michigan rates are 

a low level now and farmers ob- 

ct to paying a fair share of the ex- 

nse, it is doubtful that higher 
tes could be placed in effect.” 

Louis Pitcher, executive vice-presi- 

nt of the United States Independ- 

t Telephone Association, briefly 

vered the REA problem and stated 

at in his opinion the problem was 
yre of a state than a national prob- 

m. 

Although the REA has been trans- 

rred to the department of agricul- 
ture and there is a possibility of 
more sympathetic treatment, Mr. 
Pitcher pointed out that the same 
staff with the exception of John M. 
Carmody carries on the work and its 
attitude toward inductive interfer- 
ence will probably remain the same. 

He stated that the proper solution 
m the part of the companies which 
are able to do so, is to metallicize 
their lines for the benefit of im- 
proved service and then follow each 
rural electrification project to see 
that it conforms to the code. 

Mr. Pitcher spoke at considerable 
length on the wage and hour situa- 
tion. He laid emphasis on the fact 
that the entire situation is much in 
doubt. In the first place no one may 
say yet whether or not the telephone 
companies are exempt from the act 
as service companies. 

Following a complete exposition of 
the wage-hour situation and a re- 
sume of the national association’s 
efforts to amend the Wage-Hour law, 
he promised the audience that the 
association’s wage and hour commit- 
tee would obtain something for them 
and recommended that the companies 
continue operating as they now are. 

After Mr. Pitcher’s comments the 
question box was resumed. The 
question was asked: “What would 
happen to your company if you are 
forced to obey the Wage-Hour law?” 

H. S. Bradstreet, Rollin, answering 
it said: “We operate about 400 sta- 
tions in a rural and resort section 
of Michigan. At the present time we 
are obtaining rates of $1.20 to $1.50 
per month. If the Wage-Hour law 
is put into force our company will 
be obliged to go out of business. In 
the first year, to operate under the 

ict would cost us $700; in the second 
year $1,100, and in the seventh year 
$2,000. If we abide by the law, be- 
fore the seventh year we will be 
completely out of business.” 


In answer to questions following 
Mr. Bradstreet’s discussion, Mr. 
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Pitcher brought a feeling of hope 
by saying: “In case of an agency 
exchange the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
tration has signified that it will rule 
that it is necessary to pay an opera- 
tor only for the time she actually 
works. 

“The administrator has also said 
that the 40 cents per hour rate will 
never go into effect for the small 
telephone companies. He knows 
that the industry cannot pay 40 
cents per hour and we are reason- 
ably safe in believing that the rate 
will never go above 30 cents.” 

Following the round-table discus- 
sion Fred M. Crapo, vice-president 
and general manager of the Indiana 
Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind., pre- 
sented an interesting paper on the 
subject of “Development of Long- 
Span Construction of Rural Tele- 
phone Lines with High Tensile Steel 
Line Wire.” 

Mr. Crapo presented interesting 
and helpful information on the 
practical and economical advan- 
tages of telephone line wire combin- 
ing high tensile strength and low 
electrical resistance. 

“The tensile strength developed 
in Crapo HTL-85, high tensile, low 
resistance line wire,” said Mr. 
Crapo, “exceeds by 60 per cent that 














Load OY 
ARRESTER 


This saw-tooth air gap crossarm arrester has been 
on the market for years, giving excellent service to 
all users. The cast iron housing is particularly valu- 
able in corrosive areas, such as along railroads. It 


also offers protection from sharp shooters and rock 


throwers. 


of standard BB wire. Its efficiency 
at voice-frequency transmission is 
superior to that of the older grade 
and its signal qualities are excel- 
lent.” 

Mr. Crapo fully discussed the 
physical characteristics of the high 
tensile line wire. He presented 
tables and figures on the qualities 
of the wire to show that the addi- 
tional load-carrying capacity of 
spans built with the high-tensile 
wire will result in fewer wire fail- 
ures, less stretching, less increase 
in sag, reduced service interrup- 
tions, greater service reliability and 
lower maintenance costs. 


Commission and Telephone 
Company Relations 

The subject of “The Michigan 
Public Service Commission and 
Telephone Company Relationship” 
was presented by Ray K. Holland, 
chief engineer of the Michigan Pub- 
lic Service Commission. Mr. Holland 
declared the relationship between 
the telephone companies and the 
regulatory commission can and 
should be a friendly and coopera- 
tive one in an effort to give the 
telephone-using public satisfactory 
service. 


“The regulatory commission does 
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not 
regulations under which the tele- 
phone companies operate,” he said. 
“These are basically from the statu- 


itself originate the rules and 


tory requirements determined by 
the governing bodies such as the 
legislatures and Congress.” 

In connection with the Class D 
and E companies he stated that the 
bookkeeping or accounting of these 
companies is perhaps the most un- 
satisfactory phase of their opera- 
tions and outlined a simplified sys- 
tem which could be easily handled 
by the small companies. 

“The Constitution, The Politician 
and Taxation” was the first topic 
discussed at the closing session of 
the convention on July 27. The 
speaker was Chester M. Martin, of 
Detroit, former state tax commis- 
sioner. Mr. Martin traced the 
power of politicians back to the 
days of Napoleon and proceeded to 
show how such power had visibly 
affected the peoples of every nation. 


Stating that the public must be 


informed regarding taxes who 
pays them and where the money 
goes—for many do not realize the 
taxes they pay, the speaker ex- 
plained that taxes are hidden in 
everything, from cigarets to the 
meat purchased for the evening 
meal. 


In closing, Mr. Martin paid trib- 
ute to the telephone men of Mich- 
igan in saying that during his many 
years as tax commissioner the rep- 
resentatives of the industry were 
always fair in their requests. 

In the absence of Ranford Dun- 
lap, of the Telephone Management 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., his paper 
on “Continuing Property Records” 
was read by B. C. Schweitzer, 
Owosso. 

Tracing the increase in the num- 
ber of records that telephone com- 
panies are now forced to maintain, 
from January 1, 1913, on which date 
the Uniform Systems of Accounts 
became effective, Mr. Schweitzer 
told how each year the powers of 
the regulatory bodies had increased, 
and simplified systems of account- 
ing had become complicated because 
of the number of records and ac- 
counts. 

Mr. Schweitzer emphasized that 
even the smallest of telephone com- 
panies must keep adequate records 
not only of their cash and accounts 
receivable, but of their plant. “Such 
items as poles, crossarms, spans of 
wire and cable,” said he, “must be 
inventoried and placed on perma- 
nent records. As additions are 
made, they must be entered; and as 
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removals are made, they must be 
taken into consideration.” 

The last speaker on the afternoon 
program was Ellmore E. Pollock, 
Lansing, manager of the Social Se- 
curity Board. Speaking on the sub- 
ject of “Federal Old-Age Insurance 
In Operation,” Mr. Pollock ex- 
plained the original policy of the 
old-age insurance plan and brought 
out phases of the plan’s operation 
which were previously not clear to 
many of the audience. 
directors 


Following election of 


the committee on resolutions re- 
ported and the following resolu- 
tions were adopted (1) That a 


questionnaire be sent to all mem- 
ber telephone companies checking 
the number of stations and miles of 
toll lines; that district meet- 
ings be held in districts one, two 
and three, on about the same dates 
as in 1938; and (3) that Article 
IX of the By-Laws be amended to 
read: “There shall be elected at 
each annual meeting 10 directors, 
who shall constitute the executive 
committee of the association. The 
officers of the association shall con- 
sist of a president, vice-president 
and secretary and treasurer to be 
elected annually by the directors.” 


(2) 


President Vaughan adjourned the 
meeting with a brief comment upon 
the increased attendance of the 
1939 convention over previous an- 
nual gatherings and expressed his 
hope that the 1940 convention 
would be even better. 

Ww WwW 


New Englanders Testify 
on Post-Hurricane Costs 
K. Manson, chief engineer, 
and John G. Daley, general plant man- 
ager of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Boston, were called 
as witnesses on July 18, before Gov- 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts in connection with ouster pro- 
ceedings brought by the Bay State 
chief executive against Public Works 
Commissioner W. F. Callahan on 
charges of wasting public funds in re- 
construction work following the hurri- 
cane of September 21, 1938. The de- 
fense sought to show that in work of 
this kind speed rather than immediate 
economy is the essence of recovery. 
Mr. Manson stated that he is in 
charge of all design of telephone plant 
with responsibility for determining the 
kind and quantity of installation to be 
made, and the time and location of con- 
struction. He also supervises the con- 
struction of buildings, but the construc- 
tion of plant proper falls under the 
general plant manager. The witness 
declared that the company’s job after 


George 


ernor 


the hurricane was to get its plant re- 
To attempt 
it would have cost 
to restore plant and service by normal 
procedure would be an exercise in men- 


stored as soon as possible. 
to estimate what 


tal gymnastics, Mr. Manson said—in- 
teresting but not significant. 

In restoring service first considera- 
tion hospitals, doctors, 
police, fire departments, etc. He as- 
serted that the loss and embarrassment 
sustained by the public through delay 
in service easily would exceed the extra 
cost of rushing the work to completion 
under After primary needs 
were met, speed in restoration of serv- 


Was given to 


pressure. 


ice was not altogether the primary con- 
sideration, more attention was 
given to economical establishment of 
permanent facilities. 

Mr. Daley stated that the total est 
mated storm damage to the New Eng 
land company from the hurricane was 
about $8,000,000. In 1938 the com- 
pany spent about $5,000,000, of which 
$2,395,000 was in capital account and 
This year 
about $2,000,000 will be expended and 
$1,000,000 in 1940. The construction 
about five from 
daylight to dark and received time and 


and 


$3,032,000 on maintenance. 


forces worked weeks 


one-half for overtime above eight 
hours. 
About 1,600 men were drawn from 


other Bell System companies, including 
forces from points as far distant as 
Nebraska and Work was 
pushed seven days a week, and this 
meant heavy additional expense. After 
the foreign left for home the 
work settled down to a normal 

About one-third of the $5,000,000 
was disbursed in the first month after 
the hurricane. Nine tree expert or- 
ganizations were retained, these being 
the New England Tree, Bartlett, Davey, 
J. H. Flynn, John Lucas, New England 
Forestry, E. O. Ormsby, E. P. Smith 
and J. J. Tierney concerns. 

Mr. Daley said that he recalled no 
compensation being accorded on behalf 
of the New England company from 
cities and towns on account of tree 
work paid for by the telephone utility. 
Asked if prices of material supplied by 
the Western Electric to the New Eng- 
land company were increased following 
the hurricane, Mr. Daley said that unit 
prices remained unchanged. He knew 
of no profiteering by contractors hired 
by the company. 

Sumner R. Keyes, purchasing agent 
of the Boston Edison Co., and George 
S. Hewins, construction manager New 
England Service Co., Boston, 
testified that on their systems suppliers 
of material and contractors employed 
to assist in recovery did not 
take advantage of the necessity in 
which these utilities found themselves, 
but cooperated to the fullest extent. 


Missouri. 


crews 


basis. 


Power 


service 
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Voders" Celebrate Trans- 
continental Line Anniversary 

The two “Voders,”’ the devices that 
reate speech and which are part of the 
Bell telephone exhibits at the New 
York and San Francisco fairs, talked 
ogether for the first time on July 29. 
They conversed across the continent in 
elebration of the 25th anniversary of 
the opening of the first transconti- 
nental telephone line in 1914. 

Equipment was arranged so that at 
both fairs the public was able to hear 
oth the The 
first transcontinental Voder telephone 
conversation was held at about 2 p.m. 
New York daylight saving time, and 
was repeated about every hour through 
the afternoon and evening. 


ends of conversation. 


Linemen, 
and 


engineers, testboard men 
laboratory workers who partici- 
pated in the achievement of 25 years 
ago met July 28 at a series of dinners, 
luncheons and parties along the route 
of the first transcontinental line. 
Linked by telephone, they heard brief 
talks by Dr. F. B. Jewett, president of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, who 
led the the Bell 
System; N. R. Powley, president of the 


research workers of 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
which built the line across the moun- 


tains and Great Salt Lake, and T. G. 
Miller, vice-president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in charge 
of its long lines department. 


~~ + 


Nebraska Legislature Spares 
Telephone Industry 

Secretary George M. Kloidy of the 
Nebraska Telephone Association, re- 
ports that not a bill opposed by the 
Nebraska telephone industry was 
passed at the recently ended session of 
the state legislature. Two bills sup- 
ported by the telephone industry were 
enacted into law. 

One authorizes the state labor com- 
missioner to declare an emergency and 
for the next six months divert one- 
fourth of 1 per cent of the payroll 
taxes from the individual reserve ac- 
counts of employers to the pooled ac- 
count, when the latter during any 
quarter falls below $100,000. 

In Nebraska the bulk of payroll 
taxes paid by an employer is credited 
to his individual account and does not 
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go into a pool as in many other states. 
The new law simplified procedure and 
sets up machinery to prevent chiseling. 

The other law is on the same sub- 
ject and related to the disposition of a 
million dollars of refund payroll taxes. 
The refunds are to be credited to the 
individual employers’ reserve account. 
Labor representatives failed, after a 
bitter fight, in their attempt to have 
half the amount—although paid by in- 
dividual employers—put into the pooled 


account fund. 
Ww Ww 


Oklahoma District Meeting 
Planned for This Month 
Preparations are being made to hold 
the first of the 1939 district meetings 
of the Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion in Frederick, Okla., Friday, 
August 18, auspices of the 
Southwest Telephone Co. 


under 


Local representatives of the city of 
Frederick and of the chamber of com- 
organizations there, 


and civic 


will take part on the program. 


merce 


— 


Changes in Organization 
of Lincoln (Neb.) Company 
The transfer of Clyde Burge, present 
district manager at York, Neb., for the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., to 
Beatrice to district 
has been announced by General Com- 
mercial Superintendent H. F. McCulla, 
of Lincoln. Mr. Burge succeeds J. P. 
Lahr, whose death occurred on July 9. 


become manager 


In becoming district manager at 
Beatrice, Mr. Burge will be returning 
to familiar territory. He was born and 
raised in Jefferson county and a por- 
tion of his telephone training was se- 
cured in Fairbury. He joined the tele- 
phone company in Lincoln in 1910. 
Following his war service, he was made 
wire chief and, later, manager at Fair- 
bury. Subsequently he became com- 
mercial engineer in the general office 
at Lincoln. He made district 
manager at York on July 1, 1935. 

The transfer of B. I. Noble, sales 
supervisor of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., to York to become area 
manager of the telephone company’s 
York has been announced by Mr. Mc- 
Culla. 

Mr. Noble has been prominent in 
Lincoln civic activities, having been a 


was 
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For 3, 5, 
or 7 pair 
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TYPE 40 
PROTECTED TERMINAL 


Protection, if you need it, should be 
complete—the kind you get with the 
Type 2105 Discharge Block. This block 
is standard on Type 40 Terminals. It 
guards unfailingly against all high 
potentials, because it grounds heavy 
currents automatically. It resets itself 
after discharge, too—a feature that 
slices welcome dollars off your main- 
tenance budget. 

Prove it to yourself. Specify SANDS 


next time. 


[-——— TYPE 40 SPECIFICATIONS ———— 


For 3, 5, or 7 pair cable. 
iron frame. 


Galvanized cast 
Two 5 amp. Type I7 fuses, two 
Type 2105 discharge blocks. With or without 
six foot, 22 gauge cable stub. 








A AUTOMATIC 


VELECTRIC 


TELEPHONE, SIGNALING, AND 
COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 








Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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New 

Neb., for the 

Telegraph Co. is CLYDE BURGE whose 

service record with the company be- 
gan in 1910. 


district manager at Beatrice, 


Lincoln Telephone & 


Junior 

1928, a 
many of its most important committees 
and its president in 1937-38. Recently 
he was named to the board of directors 


member of the 


Commerce since 


Chamber of 
member of 


of the national junior chamber. In 
1937 he received the distinguished 
service award from the national or- 
ganization. He has been active in 
Community Chest and Salvation Army 
campaigns. 

In his new position he will have 
supervision over all telephone company 
activities in the York area. He first 
joined the telephone company in 
August, 1927. 


It's the Little 
Things That Count 


By YE OLDE OBSERVER 


Today I had two calls from sub- 
scribers thanking me for services ren- 
dered, and they brightened my whole 
day. What a thrill to think that some- 
one has taken the time in a busy day 
to call and express appreciation! 

If my reaction to such small acts of 
extremely gratifying, 
the thought occurred to me that per- 
haps our employes would be likewise 
stimulated if we commend 
them on every occasion for good work 
and continue to commend them. 


kindness is so 


were to 


It seems to be human nature to criti- 





(‘a4 HE FRIENDSHIPS 
begun for an end.” 


ends.” 


“Tiresome fellow! 


A number of ago it 
cultivate friends in business. 


years 


the merchandise moving.” 
competition was not strong. 
Napoleon said: 
courtiers.” 
little island 





Friendsh ip 
By ANNE BARNES 


Praveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent 


not continue to 
This is another way of saying, “Some 
folks cultivate friendships to further their own personal 
This method is used by some politicians running for office. 
Of course, the intelligent person is not fooled. 


will 


I read a story last night about a little man “with ineffectual 
hands and manners,” who was so anxious to impress people enter- 
ing his store that he ushered departing purchasers to the door 
“bowing and scraping them out.” 
thoughts were running in the minds of his customers he might 
have discovered that there are other ways of winning customers. 
We will avoid this store in the future.” 

Don’t cultivate friendships for any other end than friendship. 
Just cultivate them with sincerity and genuine friendliness. 
was 
“Merchandise will sell itself if it 
is good merchandise fairly priced. 
So said merchants in the days when 


“IT never pretended to make friends. 
Napoleon passed the last years of his life on a rocky 
alone, except for his guards. 

In the telephone industry competition is not as strong as in 
other lines of business, but all our employes are taught that the 
simple art of friendliness is our company’s most valuable asset. 

MorAL: “The light of friendship is like the light of phosphorus, 
seen plainest when all around is dark.” 


Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


the end, which 


If he could have known what 


not considered necessary to 


The important thing is to keep 


I made 


Crowell. 
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Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., has been transferred to York to 

He has 

been with the Lincoln company since 
August, 1927. 


NOBLE, sales supervisor of the 


become area manager there. 


cize—we take so much for granted, 
always saying that we are paid to do 
whereas all the time Bill 
or James as the case may be, is waiting, 
waiting and waiting for some little 
word of praise, or en 


good work, 


appreciation, 
that unfortunately 
never come their way. 


couragement may 

What would happen to our service, 
I wonder, if for a period of a month 
not one word of criticism were spoken 
and instead helpful 
and 


suggestions, en- 
couragement praise were offered 
for satisfactory work performed. 

A fairly far-fetched theory or ideal, 
says one; we must have discipline, says 
another. But is it so impractical after 
all? Have you tried it? 
do you know it work then, if 
you haven’t tried it? 


ever How 


won’t 


Certainly there is the odd employe 
who has to be checked, or else he o1 
she will take advantage of such a plan. 
But bother about the minority” 
The majority of our employes are fitted 


why 


for service and will go a long way if 
they are given proper encouragement. 

I vividly recall the many kind words 
of encouragement which have come my 
way down through the years. I couldn’t, 
however, tell you when salary increases 
took place. My point is that even al- 
though salary 
ceptable, when and where they occur 
is soon forgotten but the little price- 
words of commendation 


increases are very ac- 


less are gems 
of appreciation that cost nothing, yet 
are never forgotten. 
temember! Recollection of quality 
remains long after price is forgotten! 
Why. not try. it? 
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Commission and 
Court Activities 





FCC Bars Radio 
Paging of Doctors 

[he Federal Communications Com- 
ssion on July 27 tentatively rejected 
proposal to set up a radio paging 
service for physicians and surgeons in 
the New York City 


Sherman C. 


area. 
Amsden, 
doctors’ secretarial telephone service in 
that city, asked the commission for a 
construction permit to erect a new 
pecial emergency radio station. 


who operates a 


— 


James L. Fly Named to 
FCC by President 


Fly, general solicitor of the 
Valley Authority nom- 
nated July 27, by President Roosevelt 
to succeed Frank R. McNinch, as chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, whose resignation effec- 
tive October 1 became officially known 
with the submission for confirmation 
of the of his successor. 

Mr. McNinch, 
gnation for 


James L. 


Lennessee was 


name 
in submitting his res- 


reasons of health, said 


that he would engage in law practice. 
He pointed out that the president in 
appointing him to the post in 1937 had 
igreed to release him when he had 
done “what he could to improve con- 
ditions within.”” He said that he had 


found the problem so difficult and the 
commission so disunited that not until 
now had he 
elease. 


felt justified in requesting 
vv 


Asks FCC for Competitive 
Ship-to-Shore Rates 
A plea for establishment of a com- 
petitive ship-to-shore tele- 
phone charges on the Great Lakes was 
presented to the Federal 
tions Commission July 25, 
Gilmer, 


basis for 


Communica- 
by Louis B. 
vice-president of the 
Lake 


former 


Donnelly 
Bluff, Ill. 
FCC staff 
the Don- 
endeavored to 


Radiotelephone Co., 
Keller, 


and now 


Joseph 
ember counsel for 


nelly company prove 


that the ‘“ready-to-serve’” charge of 
25 made by the Lorain County Radio 
Corp., Lorain, Ohio, to ship owners 


prohibited subscribing ships from us- 
ng the Donnelly 
in area 
prevail. 


station even when in 
where cheaper rates would 

Frank W. Wozencraft, general solici- 
tor of Radio Corp. of America, parent 
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company of the Radio Marine Corp. of 
America, averred that if there were no 
tariff barriers in the form of “‘ready-to- 
serve” charges by the Lorain company 
the Chicago traffic would be handled 
by the Donnelly station at a saving to 
the user. He testified that the 
Lorain company incurred no extra ex- 
pense 


also 


in offering ship-to-ship calls as 
the majority were put through without 
shore connections. 

H. E. 
Lorain company 
company’s 


Hageman, president of the 
said that half of his 
revenues from 


gross came 


the “‘ready-to-serve”’ charge. He also 
said that the month 
was the result of numerous conferences 
with ship owners and that up to the 
present time there had been no 
plaint or dissatisfaction with the 
or the service. 


charge of $25 a 


com- 
rates 


The hearing 
August 16, at 
practices of the 


was continued to 
which time the tariff 
radiotelephone compa- 
Lakes re- 


nies operating in the Great 


gion will be investigated. 


_— = 


FCC Orders Changes in 


Telephone System of Accounts 


Changes were made by the Federal 
Communications Commission July 12 
in the uniform system of accounts 
for communication carriers, particu- 
larly the text of account 100.4, ‘‘Tele- 
phone Plant Acquisition Adjustment,” 
in the Uniform System of Accounts 
for Telephone Companies, amended 


June 19, 1935. 

It was ordered that ‘amounts includ- 
ible in account 100.4 of Class A and 
3 telephone companies and in account 
1200, “Plant Adjustments,” of 
C telephone with 
to each acquisition, subdivided as pro- 
vided in the text of the 
disposed of as follows: 


Class 
companies, respect 
account, be 


(1) Debit amounts in account 100.4 
and in account 1200 
to surplus in whole or in 


charged 
part, or 


may be 


amortized over a reasonable period 
through charges to account 323, ‘Mis- 
cellaneous Income Charges,’ by Class 


A and Class B companies and to ac- 
count 7100, ‘Other Miscellaneous De- 
ductions from Income,’ by Class C 
companies, without further direction 
or approval by the commission. 

desire the 
(Please turn to page 30) 


(2) Should a carrier dis- 
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STRAND 


Guy and Messenger 


ALL the STRENGTH 
and DURABILITY 
Ee 





The superior tensile strength that only 
steel can give .... the ruggedness to 
withstand severe punishment... . the 
ability to outlast normal needs... All 
these are combined—with outstanding 
economy—in @rapo Galvanized Guy 
and Messenger Strand. 


Long life and low maintenance costs 
are characteristic of this time-tested 
product. Heavy, ductile, tightly-adherent 
zinc coatings, applied by the Crapo 
Process, provide lasting protection a- 
gainst corrosion. The inherent strength 
and endurance of the steel makes for 
dependable, maintenance-free service. 


Crapo Galvanized Steel Strand is 
readily available in all standard grades 
and sizes from representative jobbers. 


@Crapo Galvanized Products also include 
@rapo HTL-85 and HTL-135 High-tensile, 
Low-resistance Line Wire, E.B.B., B.B. and 
Steel Telephone Wire, Construction Wire, 
Tie Wire and Ground Wire. Write: 


INDIANA 
STCEL & WIRE CO. 


DIANA 


MUNCIE, IN 











Kentucky Exchange 








Changed to Common 


By D. B. CORMAN 


District Manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


SINCE INAUGURATION of telephone service in London, 


Ky., in 1903, development has been steady. 


A new two- 


position common battery switchboard was recently installed 


in this progressive community. 


Telephone offices were re- 


modeled to suit plant and commercial space requirements 


The Northeastern Telephone Co. re- 
cently completed the installation of a 
Kellogg two-position 6-800 Masterbuilt 
switchboard in its London, Ky. ex- 
change. The introduction of this mod- 
ern service to London _ subscribers 
marks the culmination of 35 years of 
telephone growth. 

Telephone service was inaugurated 
in London in 1903 by the London & 
Manchester Telephone Co. The system 
served Laurel and Clay counties, but 
had very few subscriber stations. Use of 
telephone service developed rapidly be- 
cause these counties, located in the 
Cumberland mountain section 


of Ken- 





Power equipment and relay racks in the at- 

tractively-arranged London exchange. The 

switchboard is located directly behind the 
rack with overhead cable leading to it. 
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tucky, did not then have a satisfactory 
highway system, and travel was quite 
restricted. The system was expanded 
to serve Jackson and Knox counties, 


and the business is now operated under 
Northeastern Tele- 


the the 


name of 


Installation showing how switchboard is built 
into wall with rear opening into the power 
and cable room. Note how easily accessible 


all parts are when the relay gates are open. 


phone Co. with a total of 


changes. 


eight ex- 

The town of London was organized 
in 1826 and named after London, Eng- 
land. Laurel county—of which Lon- 
don is the county seat—-was named be- 
cause of the abundance of laurel and 
rhododendron growing along the beau- 
tiful streams and mountain sides. The 
section now has been traversed with 


many modern highways which are 
among the heaviest-traveled roads in 
the nation. The present population of 


London is somewhat over 2,000. Its 





Battery 





H. S. POAGE, Augusta, Ky., secretary-treas- 
urer of the Northeastern Telephone Co., which 
recently installed new equipment in its Lon- 


don exchange. 


three modern hotels are well patron- 
ized, proof of the great number of 
commercial and tourist attractions in 


and nearby the community. 

There are no large industrial activi- 
ties and agriculture and 
the chief sources of income. 


mining 
The 


valley lands are quite productive and 


coal 
are 


the federal government has recently 
selected a tract near London for on 
of the resettlement projects of the 


Farm Security Administration. 

London has established itself as the 
business center for all the people with- 
in a 50-mile radius and provides first- 
mercantile establishments, hos- 
pital and medical services, and institu- 
tions of learning for this area. The 
Sue Bennett College provides college 
preparatory courses and two years of 
college work in its curriculum. 


class 


The telephone company, always co- 
operative and eager to keep its service 
in step with the community’s develop- 
ment, decided recently that it should 
install a modern telephone system to 
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replace the magneto service which had 
been provided since the company’s in- 
ception. Approximately 500 subscrib- 
ers are served by the London exchange. 

A Kellogg 6-800 two-position Mas- 
terbuilt switchboard was selected. The 
switchboard is equipped with 300 
lamp-signal common battery lines and 
10 lamp-signal common battery pay 
tation lines arranged for operation of 
the pre-pay type of pay station tele- 
phones. The cord circuits are of the 
full universal type having automatic 
ringing on common battery lines, five- 
frequency harmonic ringing, uniform 
revertive ringing tone on all connec- 
tions, electrically - operated peg-count 
meters and double-lamp_ supervision, 
whether on magneto or common bat- 
tery connections. 

The office space is composed of three 
arge rooms located in an office build- 
ng in the central part of town, to pro- 
vide for the convenience of the pub- 
ic. The offices were remodeled to suit 
the plant and commercial space re- 
quirements. Few exchanges, regard- 
ess of size, are as well arranged. The 
rooms have connecting doors as well 
as an individual entrance from a pub- 
lic hallway. Large windows, equipped 
with venetian shades, provide an abund- 
ance of well-regulated light and ven- 
tilation. 

An “Open House” reception was 
given shortly after the new service was 
naugurated and the public was very 
generous in its praise of the company’s 
ccomplishments. 

No general rebuilding of the out- 
de plant has been done. It has been 
1e policy of the management over a 
period of years to maintain the plant 

such physical condition that a high 
vrade of service could be rendered. It 

the officers’ contention that a line 
vhich will not operate on common bat- 
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This 6-800 Kellogg 
Masterbuilt switch- 
board is similar to 
one installed at Lon- 
don, Ky., exchange. 


tery will not give good service on a 
magneto system. Therefore, their 
problem of conversion from magneto 
to common battery operation was ma- 
terially simplified. 

D. P. Newell is president of the com- 
pany and H. S. Poage is secretary- 
treasurer. Oscar Bruner, manager of 
the exchange, is very popular with his 
subscribers and is a firm believer in a 
public relations’ policy of “The Sub- 
scriber Is Always Right.’”’ He encour- 
ages the subscribers to report even the 
slightest defects which may develop in 
their service and thus has taught them 
that the management has a genuine in- 
terest in providing the very highest 
type of uninterrupted service. The 
citizens of London are proud of their 
telephone company and of the fact that 
it is always ahead in the community’s 
march of progress. 


vrT WwW 


Local News Events for 
Rural Customers 

Listeners-in on rural telephone ex- 
changes at Leonardtown, Great Mills, 
Nanjemoy and Mechanicsville, Md., 
these days may think they have tuned 
in an “Information, please’’ program. 
Patrons of these exchanges have been 
advised in inclosures with their current 
bills that the operators will furnish: 

“The weather forecast, the time and 
place of public entertainments—such 
as athletic events, school and church 
festivals, etc.—movies being shown at 
nearby theaters, operating schedules of 
school buses, road conditions in their 
vicinity, and detours.” 

Officials of the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore ex- 
plained that this new service is more or 
less in the nature of an experiment for 
rural areas; if successful, may be 
adopted elsewhere. 
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A New Source of D-C power 
that combines the best features 
of a battery, charger, and a 


The largest independent companies 


use Raytheon RectiChargeRs to make 
telephone service more reliable and to 
save money. 


A RectiChargeR, with a storage battery 
floating across its terminals, makes a 
completely automatic AC-DC tele- 
phone power unit. Smaller batteries can 
be used and they last longer. Mainten- 
ance is reduced to the occasional addi- 
tion of water to the battery. 


Note the following RectiChargeR fea- 
tures. The DC voltage is stabilized in 
the presence of both AC line and DC 
load variations. Its trickle rate is adjust- 
able. It is self-protecting and cannot 
be injured by overloading. There are no 
moving parts. Dry disc copper oxide 
rectifying units are used. 


Write today for Bulletin DL 48-263 


and get complete information. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 


172 WILLOW STREET, WALTHAM, MASS. 
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ELEPHONE PRUNERS 


This powerful pruner cuts closer, is stronger 
than any other similar tool on the market. 
Can be operated in close tangled growth; 
cutting easily and cleanly branches up to 
1/2” in diameter. 
breakage. 


No trouble with spring 


Here is the only pruner with the famous 
Seymour Smith "Center Cut" construction; 
safety catch to lock blade closed; one piece 
tempered tool steel blade; reinforced hook; 
extra long life spring; ball bearing pulley; 
highest quality chain; unbreakable iron head. 





Designed by experts for experts; demanded 
by public utility companies everywhere, it 
will pay you to write for literature and prices. 


SEYMOURSMITH & SON, 


80 Main Street 
OAKVILLE, CONNECTICUT 





IMPROVED 
RARE GAS ARRESTERS 


Avoid interruptions to service and pro- 
vide full protection. Keep your lines 
clear and reduce maintenance expense. 
Interchangeable with other types. 


New Wincodd 
RARE GAS 
RELAYS 


On rural party lines cuts out inductive 
interference, improves transmission; 
used with either coded or harmonic 
bells. EASY to install. 


O-LITE 


Handiest electrical tester made; 
Neon light quickly tells where trouble 
lies in electric circuits, fuses, cut-outs, 
motors, radios, appliances, etc. 1,001 
uses for electricians. Tests any voltage 
110 to 550; tells A.C. from D.C. 
Fountain-pen size; with pocket clip. 
Lifetime guarantee. 


L. S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 
NEWARK, N. J. - Estab. 1906 
Oldest Makers of Rare Gas Devices 


EST 











COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 27) 


position of debit amounts in any man- 
ner other than as provided in the 
foregoing, it shall that the 
commission approve recommended dis- 
position or direct appropriate disposi- 
tion according to the circumstances 
involved in each transaction. 


request 


(3) credit amounts 
shall be as the commission may approve 


or direct. 


Disposition of 


(4) When these matters involve a 
carrier subject to both federal and 
state regulation, the cooperative pro- 


heretofore 
federal and state 
invoked. 


cedure agreed to between 


commissions shall be 


(5) Disposition as herein provided 
is for accounting purposes only and 
shall not be construed as determining 


or controlling the amount of disposition 
of these items in a rate or other pro- 
ceeding, nor shall anything contained 


herein be construed as precluding the 


commission from subsequently requir- 
ing disposition of such amounts 
through charges to surplus or from 
altering a previously-determined am- 


ortization period.” 


This order was the result of co- 
operative efforts for the past few years 
with commissions comprised in the 


National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners and with other 
regulatory agencies, 
statement of the accounts by utilities, 
on the basis of original cost and the 
consequent necessity for appropriate 
disposition of amounts included in their 
plant acquisition adjustment accounts. 

The FCC order was issued to further 
uniformity in handling matters 
by commissions jurisdiction 
thereof and particularly in 
recommendations by the 
ties commissioners and in view of the 
FCC formal interpretation to the U. S. 
Supreme Court of the provisions of 
Telephone Division Order No. 7-C 
100.4. 


— 


in obtaining a re- 


such 
having 
view of 
National utili- 


per- 
taining to account 


Oklahoma Commission En- 
joined in Bell Rate Case 
A three-judge federal court, 
posed of Judges R. L. Williams, Edgar 
S. Vaught and A. P. Murrah, in Okla- 
homa City, Okla., July 26, temporarily 
enjoined the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission from preventing rate in- 
creases going into effect in 14 Okla- 
homa cities where the Southwestern 
sell Telephone Co., operates exchanges. 
The Southwestern Bell company 
was authorized to file its higher rates 
and make them effective as of August 
1, but will be required to make re- 


com- 





funds to subscribers in the event that 
the Oklahoma Corporation 
sion, as a result of its 
vestigation of rates, shall 
rates in the 14 cities. 


Commis- 
statewide in- 


order low 


The federal court, in substance, sus- 
tained the recommendations of Special 


Master Frank M. Bailey, appointed by 
the court last December. Mr. Bailey 
found that present rates in the 14 
cities are confiscatory and_ reco) 
mended adoption of proposed higher 
rate schedules in each of the tow: 


(TELEPHONY, June 24, page 28). The 
court, held that it is withou 
authority to fix telephone rates in Okla. 


however, 


homa, but can enjoin enforcement of 
telephone utility rates which it finds to 
be confiscatory. 

John H. Cantrell, of Oklahoma City, 


general attorney of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., for Oklahoma, de- 
clared at the federal court hearing 


that his company had been attempting 


since 1931 to get its rates in Okla- 
homa adjusted; that in 1932 it pre- 
sented testimony to the Oklahoma 


commission that it was losing money in 
100 Oklahoma exchanges and its over- 
all return for the state was inadequate. 

At that time, he said, his company 
insisted on general readjustment of 
rates on a statewide basis but the 
insisted that the rates 
be fixed on an individual exchang: 
basis. Applications were filed for rate 
adjustments in all towns, including an 
application for increased rates in the 
14 cities involved in the 
hearing. The 


com 


mission should 


federal court 
commission, he said, 


then reached a compromise order r« 
adjusting rates downward in Okla 
homa City and Tulsa, and giving the 
company slightly increased toll rate 


on short distances, but refused to pe 


mit the company to increase rates in 
the 14 cities. 

E. W. Clausen, of St. Louis, Mo., 
general counsel for the Southwestern 
Bell company, also presented argu- 
ments relating to the finer points in 
volved in the rate controversy. 


Arguments for the 
mission 


corporation com 
presented by L. V. Reid, 
general attorney and S. J. Gordon, as 
sistant attorney. They contended that 
the overall earnings of the company in 
the state should be the basis of 
rates for its exchanges and 
that the present statewide return is 
adequate. They stated that the 
mission has completed statewide in- 
ventories of the Southwestern Bell’s 
Oklahoma properties and will be ready, 
probably within 60 days, to start the 
statewide rate case, providing the tele 
phone will be ready at that 
time to present its side. 

The Southwestern Bell attorneys, 
however, insisted that since the special 
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were 


made 
various 


com 


company 











master had found that rates in the 14 
cities are confiscatory, the company 

suld be given immediate relief in 
those cities. The court accepted this 
view with the exception that it re- 
fused to grant the permanent injunc- 
tion asked for by the attorneys but 
granted only a temporary injunction 
to prevent the commission from inter- 
fering with new schedules of tempo- 
rary rates to be placed in effect in the 
14 cities by the Southwestern Bell 
company. 

The court retained jurisdiction of 

case. It ordered attorneys of the 
commission to place in writing with 
t court in the form of a brief or 
vreement, its arguments and its state- 
ments that it would be ready, within 
about 60 days, to begin its statewide 
rate hearings involving Bell exchanges. 
It also ordered the Southwestern Bell 
company to file with the court its pro- 
posed higher rate schedules for the 14 
Oklahoma cities. 


— 


Wisconsin Commission Seeks 
Rehearing of Bell Case 

The first step toward a possible ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme 
Court was taken by the Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Commission July 26, when 
it asked the state supreme court for a 
rehearing of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. rate reduction case. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court on 
July 11, disapproved a temporary rate 
reduction ordered by the commission 
in 1934 and a final reduction order is- 
sued in 1936, sustaining a decision by 
Circuit Judge A. C. Hoppmann 
(TELEPHONY of July 22). 

The petition for rehearing presented 
July 26 by H. M. Wilkie, counsel for 
the commission, included an alternate 
motion that the state high court modify 
its mandate in order that the $2,972,- 
697 reserve set up by the company for 
refunds to customers may be held in 
custody of the Dane County Circuit 
Court pending modification of the com- 
mission’s rate order. It asked the case 
be remanded to the commission to re- 
vise its rate reduction decrees in con- 
formity with the supreme court’s 
opinion. 

vv 


Pennsylvania Bell Reduces 
Suburban Toll Charges 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, July 15, asked the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission for permis- 
ion to institute a new form of service 
designed to reduce toll charges on 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh calls made 
by subscribers in certain suburban 
reas. 
If the commission approves the pro- 
posal, the new service will start on 
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September 15 in the following ex- 
change areas around Philadelphia: 
Ardmore, Bethayres, Boulevard, Chel- 
tenham, Clearbrook, Cornwells, Cyn- 
wyd, Hilltop, Madison, Melrose, Nar- 
berth, Ogontz, Sharon Hill, Sunset, 
Tincicum and Whitemarsh. 

Under the new plan, subscribers in 
these exchanges may for a monthly 
charge of $3.75 make an _ unlimited 
number of calls to the exchanges for 
which they now pay $3 and in addition 
may have unlimited service in desig- 
nated nearby Philadelphia exchanges. 

The new rate will extend the local 
service of the following exchanges 
near Pittsburgh to include the adja- 
cent metropolitan exchanges: Bridge- 
ville, Carnegie, Colonial, Coraopolis, 
Glenshaw, McKeesport, Oakmont, 
Olympia, Perrysville, Sycamore and 
Valley. 

The new proposal also calls for a re- 
duction of two cents per call on 10- 
cent calls to downtown Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, a three-cent reduction 
on 15-cent calls and a 20 per cent re- 
duction on all calls to adjacent subur- 
ban exchanges to which the initial toll 
charge is now five cents. 

Bell company officials estimate that 
savings of $78,000 annually will be 
made by subscribers in the Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh areas, where the service 
will be available. 
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HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration .. . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes...interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


Export Agents: International Standard Electric Corp., New York 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 


July 27: Diamond State Telephone 
Co., filed application for authority to 
erect a new coastal harbor radiotele- 
phone station near Wilmington, Del., 
using 2,522 ke and 400 watts with re- 
mote control. 


July 27: New York Telephone Co. 
given special temporary authority to 
use two portable radiotelephone sta- 
tions to supplement toll facilities at 
the Plattsburg, N. Y., army maneuvers. 


July 27: Application of Sherman C. 
Amsden, operator of a physician’s sec- 
retarial telephone service, New York 
City, for a special radiotelephone serv- 
ice to furnish emergency communica- 
tions to physicians in automobiles, de- 
nied. 


Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities 

July 14: Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and Western Arkansas Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to sell nine 
telephone exchanges to James Thomp- 
son of Muskogee, Okla. Exchanges 
owned by the Southwestern Bell com- 
pany at Plainview, Danville, Hartford, 
Mansfield, Belleville, Ola and Magazine 
were sold for $7,000. Exchanges at 
Branch and Charleston, owned by the 
Western Arkansas company, were sold 
for $5,000. 


Mr. Thompson was authorized to is- 
sue notes and mortgages against the 
plants. 
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Kansas Corporation Commission 

july 21: Peck Mutual Telephone Co. 
filed application for permission to file 
a revised schedule of rates. 

September 6: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. to file and put into effect a new 
schedule of rates in Andale and vi- 
cinity. 

september 8: Hearing on application 
of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
file and put in effect a new schedule 
of rates in St. Paul and vicinity. 


Michigan Public Service Commission 


July 21: Tri-County Telephone Co. 
authorized to establish rates at its Van- 
derbilt exchange, following conversion 
to automatic dial operation, as follows: 
One-party business, $2.50; two-party 
business, $2.00; one-party rural-busi- 
ness within six miles of base rate area, 
$2.00; two-party rural business beyond 
six miles of base rate area, $2.25; busi- 
ness extension, 75 cents; one - party 
residence, $2.00; four-party residence, 
$1.50; rural residence within six miles 
of base rate area, $1.50; rural resi- 
dence oe six miles of base rate 
area, $1.75; and, residence extension, 
50 cents. Under the order handsets 
will be furnished at no additional 
charge to subscribers of one, two or 
four-party service. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

July 28: Attorney General J. A. A. 
Burnquist recommended to the com- 
mission that it would be advisable to 
hold public hearings on the merits of 
the St. Paul-Minneapolis compromise 
telephone rate order of the commission. 
He made the recommendations to meet 
objections to the compromise which 
have reached the proportions of a court 
fight. 

Vissouri Public Service Commission 

July 28: Joint application filed by 
T. H. Dilse to sell and Ozark Central 
relephone Co. to purchase the ex- 
change at Barnett. 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, |Idaho.—Plain or butt 
treated Western Red Cedar poles. 
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New York Public Service Commission 


July 30: New York Telephone Co. 
directed to reduce service rates for 
hotels, apartment houses and clubs 
throughout the state. The order re- 
quires the company to establish a sched- 
ule of maximum surcharges for mes- 
sages originating at guest room tele- 
phones connected to private branch ex- 
change systems, effective September 1. 

The maximum rate schedule calls for 
a five-cent charge on local calls, five 
cents on toll calls when the charge is 
50 cents or less and 10 cents on toll 
calls when the charge is more than 50 
cents. The hotels, commission said, are 
only entitled to ‘charge for outgoing 
service as agents for the telephone 
company. The order affirms the com- 
mission’s order of December 5, 1938. 

July 25: New York Telephone Co. 
filed a revision of its tariff schedule 
for its Geneva exchange. The com- 
mission permitted the change to become 
effective August 1. The change ex- 
tends the Geneva local service area 
to include Seneca Castle and discon- 
tinues the ten-cent charge for calls be- 
tween the two places. 

Seneca Castle, a small community 
about six miles west of Geneva, is 
within the territory served by the Sen- 
eca-Gorham Telephone Corp. from its 
Stanley central office. There is a sub- 
stantial community - interest between 
Geneva - Seneca Castle and many 
Seneca Castle residents work in Ge- 
neva. At present telephone communi- 
cation between Stanley and Geneva is 
either by toll connection through Stan- 
ley or by foreign exchange service with 
mileage charge from Geneva. 

In a companion filing to that of the 
New York Telephone Co. under which 
Seneca Castle is made local to Geneva, 
the Seneca- Gorham Telephone Corp. 
amended its tariff schedule by establish- 
ing a theoretical exchange area at Sen- 
eca Castle. 

The rates proposed for this area are 


$3.75 for rural line business service 
and $3.00 for rural line residence serv- 
ice. These rates are each 50 cents 


more than those which apply elsewhere 


in the company’s territory. For this 
additional 50 cents, residents of Seneca 
Castle will have free local service both 


to Stanley and to Geneva. The com- 
mission also permitted this change to 


become effective August 1. 
August 4: Hearing in Albany on 
application of Chenango & Unadilla 


Telephone Corp., Norwich, for author- 
ity to issue 318 shares common stock 
and $25,900 principal amount of mort- 
gage bonds. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

July 25: 
B. Richardson, commission’s telephone 
engineer, regarding service furnished 
by Terral Telephone Co., Terral, con- 
tinued to September 26. The com- 
plaint was continued after the commis- 
sion had been advised that the company 
would install a new 50-line switchboard 
and make other improvements to its 
plant within the next 60 days. 

July 26: Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. filed petition requesting au- 
thority to increase certain rates in 
Bethany and to convert the exchange 
from magneto to automatic dial equip- 
ment. 


Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 
July 27: Hearing on proposal of 


Hearing on complaint of 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania to 
set up an optional flat rate for extended 
service in the suburban districts. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

July 29: Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. authorized to eliminate free service 
between certain exchanges but is re- 
quired to continue service to certain 
other exchanges. 

July 31: Application filed by Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co. for authority 
to acquire the Barron County Tele- 
phone Co. and issue $150,000 of com- 
mon stock. 

The plan of the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. is to buy the 70,000 shares 
of outstanding stock of the Barron 
county company owned by various in- 
dividuals, buy 1,465 shares of common 
stock owned by General Telephone 
Corp., merge the Barron County com- 
pany ‘with the Commonwealth company 
as of February 1 of this year, and issue 
1,500 shares of Commonwealth com- 
mon capital stock with a par value of 
$100 to General Telephone Corp. 


Telephone ikum lim 
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L™. BERRY A CO. 


Cait D1I6 Tehkp fy Dayton O 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Rate Surveys, 
Organization, 
Companies 


Specialists in Appraisals, 
Financia! Investigations, 
and Operation of Telephone 


$324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








Js. W. wo P A T 


Consulting Engineer 

Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 


RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 








Gray No. 11 or No. 7 3-slot pay stations 


for 5c, 10e and 25¢ coins @ $ 6.50 FOR SALE 
Gray No. 14 3-slot pay stations for 5« 
10c and 25c coins 4@ 6.75 
Western Elec. No. 20 central battery ind 
coils @ 35 
; FOR SALI Pelephone exchange i 
Leich or Monarch local battery transmit -ellen . ase: ‘. 200 rural ] 
ters with back and mouthpiece @ 90 excellent condition Naving 2 rural and 
») } | 
200) town telephones ress i 
Automatic Elec. Co. receiver with new shel 1 i, “ts Addre — 
and cord @ 1.10 County Elec. Co., Sac City, lowa 
Kellogg No. 22 or Western Elec No. 329 
transmitters with back and mouthpiece @ 1.10 
: : 7 OR S Ion ch y | 
Western Elec. No 46 central battery ind | oN 1 \l , | ele pl one exchange al 
coils @ 0 on Black Diamond poles in town ID0U 
Western Elec. No. 1269A main frame pro feet of cable in A-1 shape. Gross $5,200 
tectors with heat coils and carbons, per lerms Address 8825 care of TELEPHONY 
bank 20 lines t 12.00 
Kellogg No, 115 desk type Grabaphone 
handset complete with 3 cond. cord less TOR S ‘ love 100- naene 
signal set (Wired for use with any stand I \ \LI Ne l ore ] line magneto 
ard signal case) @ $.50 switchboard, 80 drops equipped, 10 pairs 
Western Elec. No. 20 desk stand with new oO! cords, 2 pars equipped, with repeating 
cabinet 3-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm coils \ddress Inter Mountain Telephone 
ars a set, $10.00; 4-bar, $10.75 - Co., Bristol, Tenn 


Monarch No. 33 desk set with 3-bar 1000 
ym ringer inside connection Monarch 
Signal set 1 be! 


p—--* - Svandhesoteivedteeetiresedlne HELP WANTED 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO 
1934 West 2ist St. 














Pilsen Sta, WISH TO SECURE services of trav 
Chicago, Il. eling salesman familiar with and capable 
of selling cable and construction supplies 
to telephone compames [lo work on com 
POSITIONS WANTED sion basis.” Give age and all experi 
ence \ddress 8820 care of TELEPHONY 
WANTED—IJob on common batter 

r magneto plant as trouble or construc WANTED—A first-class trouble mar 
tion man \.1. reference Preter lowa, Must be able to take care of P.B.X 
Illinois or Missouri. Other places con- Switchboards and all types of C.B. Tele 
sidered Wire W. \ Randolph c/o phones Steady employment \ddress 

lelephone Co., Douglas, Ga 88&28 c/o TELEPHONY 





RECONDITIONED 
LINE AND CUTOFF RELAYS 











ALSO CORD, TRUNK, POLARIZED, SEQUENCE RELAYS 


W. E. CO. KELLOGG 
A. E. ; 
DEAN ~ STROMBERG 


Write for Prices 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











WAGE-HOUR AMENDMENT 


(Concluded from page 13) 


The House rules committee did not 
act on this bill and the House labor 
committee gave notice that it would 
ask for suspension of the rules so as 
to consider this bill on the floor not 
subject to amendments. This bill 
contained the identical telephone ex- 
emption previously given. 

The foregoing, briefly, was the 
situation as to exemption bills in the 
House at the beginning of this week. 
The passage by the Senate on Tues- 
day of the Herring bill may result 
in action being dropped on these 
House bills and approval given of 
the Herring bill. That will be the 
final effort of the Independent tele- 
phone industry and its many friends 
in Washington. The result may be 
known before this issue of TELEPH- 
ONY reaches our readers, and we 
hope it will be a favorable one. 


The full membership of the wage 
and hour committee of the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation is in Washington and expects 
to stay there until amendment of the 
act is secured or Congress adjourns. 


~~ 


Bell Laboratories’ New 
Research Building 


Directors of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc. have authorized the con- 
struction of a laboratory building on 
the property which is owned at Murray 
Hill, N. J. This new unit of the 
laboratories buildings will house about 
800 persons, which is about 17 per cent 
of the total personnel. 


The building and its permanent fa- 
cilities are estimated to cost in the 
neighborhood of $3,000,000 and its oc- 
cupancy is expected during 1941. This 
new building unit will provide space 
for certain groups in the research and 
apparatus development departments. 


The Murray Hill structure will con- 
tain laboratories for physical research, 
chemical research, outside plant devel- 
opment and material standards togeth- 
er with the staff and service personne! 
necessary for their operation. There 
will also be housed in the building some 
other work of the research and ap- 
paratus development departments. 





NEW STYLE STEWART 
CABLE TESTERS 
With balanced coil. Locates 
shorts, crosses, grounds and 
wet spots; also tone circuit 











Sent 
on 
trial. 
Bae STEWART BROS. 
Ottawa, Til. 
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